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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology. Edited 
by C. Staniland Wake, on behalf of the Publication Committee. Chi- 
cago : The Schulte Publishing Co. 1894. Pp. xix, 375. 
This interesting volume places at the head of its papers the address of 
the learned President of the Congress, Dr. D. G. Brinton, on " The Nation 
as an Element in Anthropology." In this essay the term anthropology is 
used in the wide sense, in which it denotes the theory of man, embracing 
all manifestations of human activity ; the writer points out how the transi- 
tion from a society based on kinship to one founded on territory and 
language has profoundly modified all economic, ethical, and religious con- 
ceptions and habits. Through the extension of this tendency, whereby 
national shall be succeeded by international action, he looks for the final 
harmony of the idea of personality, itself born from the conditions of a de- 
veloped state, with the general happiness of humanity, at last to constitute 
the rule of modern justice. — Under the head of " The Anthropology of the 
North American Indian," Dr. F. Boas expounds the results of the measure- 
ments conducted for the Exposition under the direction of Professor Put- 
nam, seventeen thousand half-breed and full-blooded Indians having been 
examined. It would seem that intermixture increases vitality, although the 
half-breed, as to hair and shape of face, follows rather the Indian patent. 
Dr. Boas considers four independent and non-related types as indicated, 
namely, those represented by the Eastern Eskimo, the Mississippi Valley 
Indian, the Pacific Coast native, and the Californian. The pre-historic 
Tennesseeans seem to have had the same cephalic index as the modern 
Indians of the Mississippi Valley ; the Micmacs suggest intermixture of the 
Eastern Indian with the Eskimo. — The mechanical devices of American 
aborigines are elucidated by Prof. O. T. Mason. — Carl Lumholtz, as the 
result of residence for one and a half years, sketches the " Cave-dwellers of 
the Sierra Madre," including some observations as to customs and reli- 
gion ; unhappily, these are from a superficial and external point of view, 
giving little valuable information. — In an examination of the supposed 
relation between American and Asian races, Dr. Brinton holds that there 
has not been proven the slightest trace of such influence in any respect. — 
The conclusions of Miss Fletcher as to " Love Songs among the Omaha 
Indians," and of Prof. J. C. Fillmore in regard to " Primitive Scales and 
Sacred Mysteries," have already been reviewed in this Journal. — Under 
the title of " Secret Societies and Sacred Mysteries," Rev. S. D. Peet sums 
up the evidence for the existence and character of such societies in the 
various tribes. — C. H. Richardson gives observations, from a missionary's 
point of view, among the Cameroon Tribes of West Central Africa ; the 
notices, though not profound, contain some new information. — Outside of 
our limit are interesting experiments of Mr. F. H. Cushing, showing how 
the pottery of dwellers by the water may have been evolved from clay-lined 
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sand-pits. — Dr. Washington Matthews, giving illustrations of the connec- 
tion between " Myth and Ceremony," draws on his unrivalled knowledge of 
the Navajos. From this article, as well as that contributed by the writer of 
this notice, extracts are elsewhere given. — Professor Hale's " Fall of 
Hcchelaga " has appeared in a previous number of this Journal. — " Folk- 
Lore of Precious Stones " is noticed, and the varieties of stones connected 
with superstitious usage elaborately catalogued by G. F. Kunz. — Professor 
Chamberlain gives Kootenay tales concerning " The Coyote and the 
Owl." — In the department of religions, Prof. M. Jastrow lays proper 
emphasis on the historical method. He notes the part played by folk-lore 
in this study, pointing out what he considers the danger of abuse of the 
comparative method, while insisting on its utility under proper limita- 
tions. — Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, following especially the guidance of Mas- 
peYo, gives an account of the Egyptian ritual of Ap-Ro, or the "opening of 
the mouth," by which life was brought down to dwell in the dead or in his 
image. This ceremony was a dramatic representation of the Osirian drama, 
in which the mummy played the role of Osiris. — Mrs. M. C. Stevenson 
gives a sketch entitled " A Chapter of Zufri Mythology." — Dr. C. Adler 
makes remarks on museum collections illustrative of the history of religions. 
— Other papers, which we have not been able to enumerate, are contained 
in the publication ; the subdivisions of the Congress were Physical Anthro- 
pology, Archaeology, Folk-Lore, Religions, and Linguistics. 

W. W.N. 

The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
tunes, singing-rhymes, and methods of playing according to the variants 
extant and recorded in different parts of the kingdom. Collected and 
annotated by Alice Bertha Gomme. Vol. I. Accroshay-Nuts in May. 
London : David Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1894. Pp. xx, 433. 
Strange to say, we have in this excellent and elaborate collection the 
first gathering of English children's games which has been made with any 
pretence to thoroughness. The only accessible collection of the sort has 
hitherto been that of W. W. Newell, " Games and Songs of American 
Children," Harper and Brothers, 1883, a work limited to games having 
formulas, especially singing games. The editor of the latter, from the infor- 
mation at his disposal, concluded that in America this species of children's 
tradition had been better preserved than in England, and also that the forms 
of American game-rhymes always differed from those in use in England. 
Further research has shown that these opinions were not correct, the 
apparent imperfection and variation of the English rhymes being due solely 
to deficiency of record. The present collection, besides being much 
fuller than its predecessor, is greatly superior in respect of description of 
the manner of playing; the American gleaner had derived many of his 
games from persons of a mature age, who remembered the words but not 
the action. This information, illustrated by sketches, is very welcome. It 
cannot, however, be said that the more extended observation has brought 
to light a great number of very important games, or that the numerous ad- 
ditional versions throw great light on the origin of these ; while in regard to 



